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hero of the hour. The whole of Rufos Isaacs' cross-examination
of the witnesses for the prosecution had been based on the
hypothesis that the two intermediaries had been used as
dupes, and had had no intention to harm Sievier. He had
dealt very mercifully with the two men on this basis. Then
Rufus put his client into the box without making a prelimin-
ary address. The mercurial and engaging witness was bored
by this defence, and started a new hare. Carson, attempting
to discredit him, suggested that Sievier's view was that his
two friends were low and mercenary conspirators. Blandly,
Sievier agreed. " Of course," he said, " they were manu-
facturers of evidence against me." " Your friend is an awful
liar, then ? " pressed Carson. " Either he is, or I am,"
naively answered the witness. Farce was never far away with
such a personality as the prisoner. The witness had an
explanation for everything. He was asked for an explanation
of the proposed picture of Mr. Joel, " standing between
two murderers." He gave one: the two supporters of Mr. Joel
were not murderers ; they were clever caricatures of Labour
leaders by Mr. Starr Wood. Why had he ceased publication
of the attacks onj. B. Joel ? Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, whose
word was law on the Turf, had told him to stop them.
Carson did not shake the prisoner : Charlie Gill, who
was his second counsel, kept on telling him he was not being
sufficiently severe. Rufus Isaacs called no witnesses but his
client, and in the ordinary course this gives the right to the
prisoner's counsel to address the jury after the prosecutor
and so have the last word. But Rufus had put in a number of
documents, which strictly entitled Carson to this last word.
When he had concluded Sievier's re-examination, Rufus
sat down. Carson did not rise, and the Lord Chief Justice
looked from one to the other of them, quite perplexed.
An argument followed in which each of the great counsel
squabbled for the last word with the jury. At last Carson
gave way with a gesture of impatience. " If there is the
smallest doubt about it," he said, " I think the prisoner ought
to have the benefit, and I waive my right."
The prisoner, back again in the dock, bowed politely.
" Thank you very much, Sir Edward," he chirped.